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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum bulletin has been developed to assist 
kindergarten teachers who work with bilingual five-year-olds. It 
contains activities which are appropriate for this age which relate 
to his cultural background and which deal with concepts within his 
immediage range of experiences. The handbook includes details on such 
topics as early childhood education and the bilingual approach, 
curriculum design, characteristics of the five-year- old, activities 
of teacher aides, suggestions for bulletin boards and room 
arrangements, suggested daily schedules and plans, strategies and 
suggestions, resource and activity units, resource material in 
Spanish, and the construction of various teaching aids. A 
bibliography is included. (Author /VM) 
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FOREWORD 



The National Consortia foil Bilingual Education is a special 
E.S.E.A. Title VII project funded by the U.S. Office of Education 
through the Fort Worth Independent School District. The mission 
of the Consortia is fourfolds ! 

. To identify, package, and field test materials to 
meet the unique needs of bilingual education pro- 
grams throughout the nation. 

. To provide information services concerning effective 
methods for improving bilingual and bicultural learn- 
ing achievement and self concept. 

. To provide information relative to testing, tests, 
test norms, test procedures and test utility. 

. To provide continuous information concerning the 
needs of learners, educators, and the community. 

During its first year of operation (1970-71) the Consortia 
conducted an extensive assessment of the materials needs of the 
Title VII bilingual education programs (see Report of Survey 
Findings : Assessment of Needs of Bilingual Education Programs « 
National. Consortia for Bilingual Education, June, 1971). From 
this assessment came a determination of the languages, grade 
levels and subject areas in which materials are most widely needed. 
A first step in filling these high priority needs is the current 
effort to l) identify needed materials that have been developed by 
bilingual projects, universities, etc., and 2) reproduce and dis- 
seminate these materials to other bilingual education programs. 

The dissemination of this Kindergarten Bilingual Resourc e 
Handbook is a part of this effort. Your comments and suggestions 
regarding this product will be welcomed. 



John Plakos 
Director 

National Consortia for 
Bilingual Education 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION FOR THE LUBBOCK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



With a dynamic society such as ours making constant and changing 
demands on education, it is necessary that periodic studies of the 
curriculum be made to see that the offerings of the school are meeting 
the common and individual needs of children and youth. The focal point 
to begin such a study seems to be a further look at the educational 
philosophy. After an evaluation of the philosophy is made, it is 
often found that the educational concepts need to be redefined in the 
light of recent studies and practices. Without a statement of guiding 
principles, a study of the curriculum would be aimless. The philosophv 
should combine not only the ideal but the practical--goals to be attained 
as well as practices fundamental to the school program— and should give 
direction and unity to the procedures of curriculum development. 



I. Child Growth and Development 

Since each child develops mentally, physically, socially, 
emotionally, and spiritually at his own rate, his growth is 
a continuous process which can be aided and directed, but 
not hurried. In planning experiences and in adapting 
materials and methods to meet individual growth patterns, 
the school must guide the child at his own rate of matura- 
tion and learning. 

II. Curriculum 

The curriculum consists of all the experiences a child has 
while under the direction or sponsorship of the school. 

Since children differ in interests, attitudes, and abilities, 
it is the responsibility of the school to provide a well- 
organized, flexible, and varied program of classroom and 
out-of-class experiences and activities which meet the needs 
of boys and girls at their respective levels of development. 
These educational experiences should provide them with under- 
standings, habits, attitudes, appreciations, and ideals, as 
well as the knowledge and skills necessary for living suc- 
cessfully, usefully, and happily in our American democratic 
society. 

III. The school should educate for democracy and should develop 

citizens competent and diligent in assuming the obligations, 
responsibilities, and privileges of citizenship. It can do 
this best by direct teaching of the meaning of democracy; 
creating opportunities for student participation in demo- 
cratic living; providing democratic classroom organization 
and procedures; and providing opportunities for the develop- 
ment of necessary skills, attitudes , understandings, and 
appreciations to fit students for effective citizenship in 
a democracy. 



IV. Moral and Spiritual Values 

The school should provide experiences to develop moral and 
spiritual values that are essential for a well- integrated 
personality satisfactory to one's own self and to society. 
These values should be of such a nature that, when applied 
to human behavior, they will exalt and refine life and bring 
it into accord with accepted standards of conduct approved 
in our democratic culture. Such values as courage, integrity, 
kindness , fair play, dependability, self-discipline, a deep 
appreciation for the rights of others, and reverence for a 
Supreme Being are basic to all educational objectives and 
are shared by all religious faiths. The concepts that 
persons , not material things, are the deepest concern of 
society, and that love, not force, is the path toward 
human betterment, stem from a deep respect for human beings, 
and can become real through experiences in acts of coopera- 
tion and shared responsibility. 



PURPOSE OF THIS HANDBOOK 



This curriculum bulletin has been developed to assist kinder- 
garten teachers who work with bilingual five-year- olds. It contains 
activites which are appropriate to this age youngster, which relate 
to his cultural background, and which deal with concepts within his 
Immediate range of experiences. 

The 1969-70 Bilingual Kindergarten Program operated in five 
classrooms at three schools in Lubbock, Texas. The teachers taught 
three hours each morning with an additional hour spent in planning 
and in parent conferences. Each afternoon was devoted to staff and 
curriculum development. It is from the curriculum planning, logging 
of activities, and compiling of activities that this dissemination 
handbook was developed. It is not intended that a kindergarten teacher 
should depend on this publication as a course of study. Instead, it 
should be used only as a collection of resources and suggestions. 

This handbook was revised and expanded in the 1970-71 school year. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD OPPORTUNITIES AND THE BILINGUAL APPROACH 



Throughout this handbook, an effort has been made to describe the 
five-year- old and the philosophy on which the public school seeks to 
build the kindergarten program. Activities and suggestions are explored 
which are consistent with the idea that "the best preparation for tomorrow 
is to live fully today." It is this awareness that best sums up the 
planning that the teacher makes for individuals within the group. 

Kindergarten is an opportunity to capitalize on the curiosity, 
spontaneity, flexibility, and energy of the youngster. This year may 
be the most influential force in the school life of the child. It is 
here that he can be an individual who is fully accepted and who is 
involved in activities which are meaningful to him. Yet there is the 
opportunity to gain social living skills and attitudes as he interacts 
with others in the classroom environment. 

Schedules, time limits, and coverage of materials are meaningless 
to the kindergarten youngster. His world is too big for such limita- 
tions. Some routine and some pacing of activities may be helpful, but 
each moment of the day should be available to the youngster for pursuits 
which offer optimum growth and development. 

The teacher's task is, in essence, one of pupil-teacher planning. 
Throughout the day, the teacher will be attuned to what the child is 
telling her— both in action and in word. She must listen. She must 
fulfill the role of motivating the child, of providing opportunities 
for exciting experiences to occur at just the right time, and of 
encouraging the child through her affection, her approval, and her 
acceptance of him. 

The tool of bilingualism can be especially meaningful to many 
children in the Southwest who, though they frequently know some English, 
largely spend their early years in the home environment in which the 
dominant spoken language is Spanish. Thus, a language gap may develop 
for the child who does not know enough of the second language to com- 
municate comfortably in school. ^ 

The school should make provisions for acceptance of the child s 
dominant language , for opportunity to increase tbe fluency of the mother 
tongue as well as the second language, and for inclusion of identifiable 
elements of the cultural heritage of the child. Through these efforts, 
the youngster's concept of himself and of his capabilities, may be im- 
proved . 



A BILINGUAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROGRAM 






The purpose of this program is to meet the unique educational 
needs of children who come from an environment in which English is not 
the dominant language. 

This bilingual education project which began with a preschool 
program in the 1969—70 school year proposes to continue vertical 
expansion of the program by extending bilingual education upward through 
the fourth grade as adequate personnel becomes available through staff 
development and as competency and curriculum materials are developed for 
dissemination. 

Plans are to develop a model program which can be readily 
replicated by other school systems. Activities will be logged and 
curriculum materials will be developed for dissemination. 

Among the goals which have been set for the program as 

these: 

1. To teach the child more effective use of his native lan- 
guage 

2. To teach the child in his native language and in English 
and to increase the effectiveness with which he communicates 
in both languages 

3. To improve the child's self-concept and to impart knowledge 
of and pride in his cultural heritage 

4. To alleviate the educational handicap of language depri- 
vation through providing early childhood experiences based 
on the bilingual approach 

5. To continue instruction in two languages in all or part of 
the curriculum through the elementary grades with the 
ultimate objective of developing the capacity to learn 
effectively through instruction in English 

6. To improve academic achievement and to decrease the in- 
cidence of failure and dropout 
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CURRICULUM DESIGN 



Basic Objectives 



DATES LANGUAGE 



HEALTH & SAFETY 



Fall 



The child will 

. participate orally in 
his native language in 
informal and structured 
situations. 

. identify himself. 

. identify 

— conmon animals 
-•common sounds 
--basic colors 
--parts of the body 
--basic geometric shapes. 



The child will 

. develop adequate bathroom 
habits. 

. relax during rest period. 

. participate in snack time. 
. wash hands, brush teeth 
and attend to personal 
neatness. 

. cross the street safely. 

. play safely on the play- 
ground. 



The child will 

. expand his native 
language through in- 
creased pronounciation 
Winter skills, vocabulary and 

sentence length. 

. begin using sentence 
patterns and vocabu- 
lary in English for a 
short period each day* 



The child will 

. select the language he 
desires in non-directed 
periods of the day. 

Spring • ask questions, give 

answers, make greetings, 
describe events and make 
statements in simple 
sentence patterns in 
English . 



The child will 

. state several home safety 
practices. 

. relate illness prevention 
practices. 

. observe safety and health 
practices during food 
preparation periods. 



The child will 

. convey instructions about 
safety and health to others. 
. observe rules of accident 
and illness prevention in 
daily activities. 



*Commence8 in January. 
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dates number concepts 



LITERATURE 



The child will 

. develop the language 
o£ relationships in 
Spanish. • 

. develop the concepts 
o£ positions, space, 
size, and shape. 

. identify, observe, 
compare and describe 
these concepts. 



The child will 

. listen during story time. 

. respond verbally in choral 
rhymes and stories. 

. choose picture books 
during non-directed 
periods . 



The child will 

. develop language of 
number 0-6 in Spanish 
. conceptualize numbers 
Winter concretely through 6. 

. develop awareness of 
processes involved in 
identifying, describ- 
ing and enumerating 
sets . 



The child will 

. engage in creative story- 
telling in Spanish 
—from his own experiences 
••from motivating picture, 
etc. 

. choose books during non- 
directed periods. 

. choose puppets during 
non-directed periods. 



The child will 

. develop the language of 
relationships and con- 
crete number 0-6 in 
English. 

. become increasingly 
precise and accurate 
in number concepts 
through 6. 



The child will 

. repeat some dialogue of 
stories in English. 

. continue to choose books, 
rhyme s , f ingerp lays , 
etc., in Spanish. 

. tell stories creatively 
in both languages. 



DATES PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



ART 



Fall 



The child will 

. participate in creative 
and directed play. 

. observe safety rules in 
physical activities. 

. begin observing some rules 
in simple games. 



The child will 

. participate in creative 
expression, 
explore several media 
observe cautions in 
handling and storing 
materials. 



DATES 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION (Continued) 


ART (Continued) 




The child will 


The child Will 




. become increasingly 


. seek materials indepen- 




skilled in ability 


dently in order to en- 




and number of loco* 


gage in art activities. 


Winter 


motor gynmastic and 


. make decisions as to. 




rhythmic activities. 


best media to use. 




. make choices of 


. choose art activities 




activies utilizing 


during unstructured 




newly* learned skills. 


periods. 




. begin to engage for 






longer periods of time 






in an activity. 






The child will 


The child will 




. play cooperatively for 


. use greater number of . 




short periods of time. 


media and colors. 


Spring 


. involve himself in indi* 


. reproduce human form 




vidual or group play. 


drawing in greater 




. become Increasingly 


detail . 




skillful in basic move- 


. use art as a means of 




ment, skills, and motor 


expressing feelings. 




control . 






. play games utilizing 






English vocabulary. 


- • • • • ■ ,P * 


DATES 


MUSIC 


SOCIAL STUDIES 




The child Will 


The child will 




. participate in rhythmic 


. identify himself. 




movements . 


. relate his choices of 




. listen to short musical 


toys, pets, etc. 


Fall 


stories and selections. 


. identify his family and 




. join in simple songs in 


their roles . 




chorus . 


. express his feelings about 






himself and . his belongings, 






about others and about 






things in his environment. 





MUSIC (Continued) 


SOCIAL STUDIES (Continued) 




The child will 


The child will 




• 


clap or beat drum to 


. become acquainted with 






even rhythm. 


the school personnel* 




• 


be able to sing some- 


. relate the roles of the 


Winter 




what longer phrases of 


school personnel. 






songs. 


. express excitement at 




• 


make suggestions as to 


the holiday season. 






favorite songs. 


. role play activities 








of others. 




The child will 


The child will 




• 


suggest singing games 


. become acquainted with 






and rhythms which he 


the physical neighborhood* 






particularly enjoys. 


. become aware of the 


Spring 


• 


independently explore 


community helpers* 




xylophone or bells. 


. relate roles of people 




• 


sing in group or indi- 


in the neighborhood* 






vidual situations. 


. become increasingly 








skilled in critical 
thinking, and making 
generalizations about 
environment . 


DATES 




SCIENCE 




The child will 








name the body parts . 








relate function of body parts and senses. 

respond to seasonal and weather influences on clothing. 


Fall 




relate concepts of shapes 


to environment and self. 






observe and describe changes in food during food preparation 






activities. 






The child will 






• 


relate different foods needed to keep healthy. 




• 


be aware of how physical growth can be measured. 


Winter 


• 


generalize about growth needs and care of animals* 




• 


predict what will happen in food preparation. 



o 
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SCIENCE (Continued) 



The child will 

. make observations from field trips and outside environment. 
. make observations about animals and pets and weather. 
Spring . notice growth changes in plants. 

. contrast winter to spring. 

. demonstrate some ability to classify, measure, identify, 
compare, and predict. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIVE- YEAR-OLD 



Study of the characteristics of children at different age 
levels is basic to planning the program activities for young chil- 
dren. Awareness of the fundamental needs and interests of children 
is essential to planning the daily program and suitable methods of 
meeting objectives. 

Each child is unlike any other child. However, he grows and 
learns according to a broad general pattern. All growth is contin- 
uous and follows an orderly sequence, but it continues in varying 
rates for each individual child. Growth is cumulative, with each 
state of development influencing the stages which follow. As chil- 
dren grow at their own particular rates, there are marked individual 
differences among children. It is normal for a preschool class to 
be composed of children who possess characteristics common to chil- 
dren who are four, five, or six years of age. 

The following characteristics normally describe the five-year- 
old child: 

Physically 

. Grows rapidly. 

. Is active but tires easily. 

. Ha 8 a short attention span. 

. Has better control over large muscles than small 
muscles. 

. Generally has developed hand preference. 

. Has difficulty focusing eyes sharply on an object; 
is usually far-sighted. 

. Is experimenting with language. 

. Is susceptible to communicable diseases and common 
colds. 

Intellectually 

. Is interested in the why , the how , the here , and the now . 

. Is learning to listen purposefully and without interrup- 
tions . 

. Is highly imaginative and creative. 

. Is curious about the world in which he lives. 

. Learns through use of the five senses. 

. Learns by doing, imitating, observing, exploring, 

examining, investigating, experimenting, and questioning. 

. Learns through concrete and direct experience rather than 
abstract learning. 

. Ha 8 limited powers to organize, to generalize, and to 
draw relationships. 

. Talks almost constantly; is developing vocabulary rapidly. 

. Enjoys repetition and routine. 

. Needs satisfaction of finishing what he starts. 

8 
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Socially 



. is interested in himself; self-reliance and self-dependence 
are increasing; self-criticism is appearing. 

. is ready and anxious for new experiences. 

. Seeks companionship of other children; forms intense, 
short-lived friendships. 

. Is an attentive observer or eager participant. 

. Is ready to share and work with others. 

. Is curious about his world as it relates to him. 

. Is eager to gain approval. 

Emotionally 

. Needs a sense of belonging. 

. Needs a feeling of security; fears new experiences. 

. Has a strong emotional link with home and family. 

. Is growing in emotional stability. 

. Is developing a self-image. 

. Is developing inner self-control. 

. Is developing sex identity. 

. is learning sex role. 

. Is usually happy, but moods change rapidly. 

. Wants and seeks adult help; is anxious for adult 
acceptance . 



ACTIVITIES OF TEACHER AIDES 



The teacher aide in the preschool program is especially 
important to the teacher and to the child. The aide performs tasks 
that not only help the teacher but make the child feel that he is 
accepted, that he is important, and that he is safe at school. 

The duties of the teacher aide are: 

Planning 

1. To confer with the head teacher regarding daily activities 
so us to understand "How I can help." 

2. To participate in planning and evaluation sessions with 
total staff so as to grow professionally 

3. To participate in activities planned with and for 
parents 
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Arranging the Room 



1. To help arrange physical environment in which children 
work and play 

2. To help arrange bulletin boards 

3. To keep blackboards clean and ready for use 

4. To maintain an orderly arrangement of the classroom 

5. To arrange interesting and inviting activity centers 

6. To set up classroom exhibits 
Working with Materials 



1. To arrange for materials for work and play to be 
available when needed; to keep materials and supplies 
on hand 

2. To prepare instructional materials— >cutouts, flash 
cards, charts, transparencies, etc. 

3. To gather up resource collections such as pictures, 
science items, etc. 

Helping the Children 

1. To assist children with coats, caps, etc. 

2. To help children gain independence in selecting and 
in putting away materials needed for work and play 

3. To assist children during work and play times as new 
materials are introduced or as familiar materials are 
being used 

4. To assist children in locating proper bus, automobile, 
etc. , if children are transported 

5. To assist children in the matter of acquiring the 
necessary social skills for getting along well with 
others 

6. To administer routine first aid and attend sick and 
injured children 

7. To accompany a child to the office, nurse's room, etc. 

8. To assist pupils at cleanup time 



Helping the Teacher 

1. To assume duties and responsibilities of the teacher 
in her temporary absence from the room 

2. To assist in supervising outdoor and indoor play 
activities, walking tours, and motor trips 

3. To distribute books and supplies 

4. To obtain special materials for science or other 
projects 

5. To check out library books from the central library 

6. To help in the preparation of programs 

7. To care for preschool children during parent- teacher 
conferences and other events 

8. To return films, filmstrips, and other audio visual 
materials 

9. To set up and operate overhead projectors, slide viewers, 
and other equipment 

10. To collect and arrange displays for teaching purposes 

11. To manage classroom libraries 

12. To type and duplicate instructional materials 

13. To keep and maintain a folder of work for each pupil 

14. To file resource materials for various teaching units 

15. To mix paints for art instruction 

16. To arrange instructional materials for accessibility 

17. To prepare and serve refreshments at snack time, and 
to help clean up afterwards 

Cooperating and Increas ing Skills 

1 To receive guidance and direction from professional 
members of the staff in a gracious manner 

2. To be professional in attitude— mention pleasant things 
only about children and work 
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3. To be cooperative with all staff members 

4. To participate in activities that contribute to 
professional or personal growth (adult education 
courses; visits to libraries, museums, workshops) 

5. To participate in pre- service and in-service meetings 



SUGGESTIONS FOR BULLETIN BOARDS AND ROOM ARRANGEMENTS 



The preschool classroom reveals the age, interest, and activi- 
ties of the five-year-old. It is alive with the excitement and en- 
thusiasm of the exploring youngster. In planning the physical setting 
the following suggestions should be helpful. 

Room Arrangements 

1. Organize tables and equipment to permit full-time 
supervision of activities without distractions. 

2. Place materials at the eye level of the child. 

3. Change positions of furniture and equipment as fre- 
quently as necessary. 

4. Keep tables, shelves, and other interest areas neatly 
arranged and clean. 

5. Provide stimulating materials— but not so many that 
the child is confused or distracted. 

Bulletin Boards 

1. Place displays at the eye level of the child. 

2. Coordinate the color scheme in the room. 

3. Display the child's work in preference to the teacher's 
art work. 

4. Use only a few samples of work at a time. 

5. Do not feel that it is necessary to cover the board 
with paper or to border the board. 

6. Use three-dimensional objects for emphasis. 

7. Use pins instead of thumb tacks of possible. 



DAILY SCHEDULE 
(Half-Day) 

Although the daily plan must be flexible enough to provide 
for the immediate needs and interests of the preschool youngster, 
a feeling of security may be afforded by a certain amount of routine. 
The schedule of activities should also be arranged so that: 

1. Quiet and active periods are alternated. 

2. Periods of higher concentration and attention are early 
in the day. 

3. Adequate rest time is provided. 

4. Allowances in time can accomodate any immediate occurrence. 

5. Correlation, not isolation of activities, can reinforce the 
gain from an experience. 

The following blocks indicate the approximate proportion of 
time for each activity: 

8:00 - 9:00 Preparation Period: T eacher and aide go over 

plans for the day, set up materials, etc. 

9:00 - 9:20 Greetings : G reet each child individually. 

Activity Centers : I nvolve each child in some 

activity and visit informally with him. 

Opening Exercises and Planning: S ing; plan 

activities for the day with children. 

9:20 - 9:40 Oral Language Development: T he teacher works 

with one group while the aide works with 
the other group in some quiet activity. 



9:40 - 10:00 Health: W ash hands. 

Break; S nack if possible. 

Rest: L ie on towels on the floor. 

10:00 - 10:20 Humber Concepts: U se finger plays, concrete 

objects, social situations, etc. 

10:20 - 10:40 Physical Education: B egin with approximately 

10 minutes of free choice of play and then 
organize in games, exercises, etc. 



10:40 - 11:00 Storytime: S eat children in semi-circle on floor. 

11:00 - 11:45 Group Experiences: A rt, music, social and physical 

environment concepts. Combine or alternate as 
desired . 



11:45 - 12:00 Get Ready To Go Home: D o housekeeping chores; 

discuss activities; give tentative plan for 
next class; bid "Goodbye" individually. 



12:00 Dismiss. 
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Week: 
Day : 


DAILY PLAN FORMAT 
(HalfrDay) 




TIME 


TEACHER'S PLANS 


AIDE'S PLANS 


8:00 - 9:00 


Preparation period 





9:00 - 9:20 


Greet children Individually. 

Show child to an activity center. 
Sing. 


Greet . 

Take wraps. 

Take up money. 
Show to center. 
Talk with chil- 
dren infor- 
mally. 

Sing. 


9:20 - 9:40 


Oral Language development 


Work with 

small groups. 


9:40 - 10:00 


Health emphasis 

Snack 

Rest 


Assist. 


10:00 - 10:20 


Number concepts 


Work with 
groups. 


10:20 - 10:40 


Physical Education 
10 minute 8* -free choice of 
locomotor activity 
10 minute 8— teach 


Assist. 

Participate. 


10:40 - 11:00 


Storytime 


Assist. 


11:00 - 11:45 


Group experiences--Art , music, social 
and physical environment concepts 


Assist. 

Work with small 
groups . 


11:45 - 12:00 


Housekeeping chores 
Discuss activities completed and new 
activities for tomorrow. 


Assist . 


12:00 


Sing or say rhymes. Tell each 
"Goodbye." Dismiss. 


Say "good-bye." 
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SUGGESTED DAILY SCHEDULE 
Full Day 



The following blocks Indicate the approximate proportion of 
time for each activity: 

8:20- 8:45 a.m. GREETINGS 

Greet each child individually 

ACTIVITY CENTERS 

Involve each child in some activity and visit 
informally with him 

OPENING EXERCISES AND PLANNING 



Sing; plan activities for the day with children 

8:45- 9:15 a.m. ORAL LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT- Spanish 

Teacher works with one group while aide works with 
the other group in some quiet activity^ 

Exchange groups after 15 minutes 

9:15- 9:45 a.m. HEALTH 

Daily health units 

BREAK 
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Wash hands; snack 

9:45- 10:15 a.m. NUMBER CONCEPTS 

Include finger plays, concrete objects, social 
situations, etc. 

10:15- 10:35 a.m. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Begin with approximately 10 minutes of free choice 
activities, then organize in games, exercises, etc. 



10:35-10:50 a.m. STORYTIME; CONVERSATION 

10:50-11:00 a.m. GET READY FOR LUNCH 

11:00 a.m. - LUNCH 

12:30 p.m. 

Brush Teeth 
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Rest 



Play quiet games 



12:30-12:45 p.m. STORYTIME 

12:45-1:15 p.m. ORAL LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT- Eng lish 

Teacher works with one group while aide works 
with the other group in some quiet activity 

Exchange groups after 15 minutes 

1:15- 1:35 p.m. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



1:35- 2:05 p.m. GROUP EXPERIENCES 

Art, music, social living and physical 
environment concepts, excursions, etc. 

Combine or alternate as desired 



2:05- 2:30 p.m. ACTIVITY CENTERS 

2:30- 2:40 p.m. GET READY TO GO HOME 

Do housekeeping chores; discuss activities, give 
tentative plan for next class; bid "Goodbye," 
individually 

2:40 p.m. DISMISS 
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STRATEGIES AND SUGGESTIONS 



Oral Language Development 



An important concern in developing strategies for language 
development arises from the characteristics of the age of the 
child. It is the opinion of most authorities that young children 
acquire a language in a natural ’'experience" setting which can 
be planned but not overly structured. 

Since language is such an important tool in conceptual 
growth, planned language development should center around the 
conceptual needs of the age group and basically give the child 
some reason to immediately use his newly acquired language. 

With these three aspects in mind, the teacher will find the 
following suggestions helpful: 

Pre-planning 

. Determine the immediate conceptual and language needs 
of the child. 

. Anticipate sound system difficulties and plan strate- 
gies for teaching the correct pronunciation of words. 

. Prepare adequate visual materials to motivate the 

group and to provide concrete and semi-concrete stimuli. 

Presentation 



. Motivate the child through use of concrete, pictorial, 
or experiential stimuli. 

. Provide active learning situations in which the child 
is "doing" as he interacts with the teacher, his peers, 
and his environment. 

. Manipulate the language which needs to be developed and, 
in effect, "cause it to occur." 

. Speak clearly and distinctly, using a normal speech 
tempo, so that the children have a good model in either 
language . 

. Be sure the group is attentive when a new second language 
pattern is introduced. Each teacher will need to develop 
an attention getting technique which is natural for her. 
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Use inflection of voice to help children distinguish 
between cue to listen and cue to respond. 

Give practice in reinforcement and expansion of 

„.tiue tongue.^ ^ ,. go nd language, end 

use more transformation and description as the 

ili a o« 1C th: 0 chUd e ran:«erTn 8 ;he most natural conver- 

Be' sure' the'child has the language for making a response 
before he is called upon individually. 

Allow the child time to respond. 

prompt the reluctant child and give praise to the 

Ca 1 1 V f or* response = in preference 

Initially S give 6 simp Indirections using limited vocabu- 
lary. 



Correction 



Correct mispronunciations by repeating the i sent ®^® *° 
the child aid then have the child repeat the sentence 

If a h word r is isolated for correction, return to the 
whole pattern for context. 

All errors need not be corrected each time they are 

"put a child on the spot" by giving too much 
attention to his error in pronunciation or to his 
■inability to produce a sentence pattern. 



Reinforcement 



Capitalize on every reasonable si^tion ln which newly 

«t:r^:n^^r-ito. perception. 
Reinforce "Sect responses with some gesture of praise-- 
butllkewlse teinforce the shy child who doe. not respond 

by commenting positively about hl ” s S 

group, or aside from the group. Also praise the shy 
child for his contribution in the group response. 
Constantly call upon functional language as a 
of previously introduced patterns. Each day review 

the nrevious day 1 8 language . 



Pronunciation Problems 
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correction of errors, and reinforcement. Two linguistic principles 
that should underlie their teaching are as follows: 

1. Some sounds in English do not exist in Spanish and chil- 
dren hearing these sounds in English fail to discriminate 
or capture them until they are taught how to make them 
with kinesthetic aids games. 

2. Spanish- speaking children learning English tend to sub- 
stitute similar sounds from their native tongue for the 
English sounds that are non-existent in their language. 

For all practical purposes the teacher should be aware of 
these vowel and consonant sounds in English and the sub- 
stitutions which are made by the Spanish- speaking child 
learning English. 



Vowel Sounds 



Vowel sounds (Spanish has essentially only one letter for each 
vowel sound whereas each English vowel sound has several different 
letters that represent it.) 



Non-Existent Vowel Sounds in Spanishfeubsti tut ions Made by Spanish Speakers 





Commonly Used 


Representative 


Minimal 




Found in 


Symbol 


Grapheme (s) 


Word 


Pair 


Symbol 


Words 


/I/ 


i 


sit 


ship - sheep 


Itl 


seat 


/*7 


a 


bat 


pat - pet 


1*/ 


bet 








cat - cot 


M 


father 


/Of 


0 


bought 


caught - cot 


/£./ 


father 




a 


ball 


fawn - phone 


I°l 


boat 


/»/ 


u 


full 


pull - pole 


l°l 


boat 








pull - pool 


M 


boot 


/<?/ (schwa) u 


but 


hut - hoot 


M 


boot 








bus - boss 


PI 


boss 








luck - lock 


Id/ 


pot 



The schwa sound 13/ such as the one found in up, ton, country, flood, 
and does, should be mastered to avoid the development of an accent. 

In teaching the non-existent vowel sounds, the teacher may utilize 
linguistic games, minimal pair drills, and kinesthetic aids to contrast 
difficult sounds. 



The following steps are recommended: 

1. Repeat pictured minimal pairs containing contrasting 
vowel sounds for listening comprehension. 

2. Lead pupils to repeat these pairs correctly through the 
kinesthetic aid of having them place index finger to the 
cheek to show movement of the jaw during pronunciation. 

3. Drill intensively, repeating the correct minimal pair 
as you indicate the pictured concept. 

4. Test aural comprehension by repeating the pictured con- 
cept and have pupils select the concept you have repeated. 



Consonant Sounds 



In teaching consonant sounds that are difficult for the 
Spanish- speaking child, the teacher may wish to compare these 
sounds to certain mechanical noises or to animal sounds. Kinesthetic 
aids will likewise be helpful. Linguistic drills through games will 
make reinforcement of these consonant sounds fun for the pupil. 

The following suggestions for comparison of certain sounds 
will aid teachers: 

A. Voiceless or Whispered Sounds 



Commonly Used Representa- 
Symbol Grapheme tive Word 



/Pi 


p 


pill 


/*/ 


t 


ten 


/K/ 


cork 


cork 


IV 


f 


fan 


M 


th 


thin 


lb/ 


h 


here 


is/ 


s 


sun 


/// 


sh 


ship 


Itjf 


ch 


cheap 



Comparison to Known 
Sound or Noise 

The popping motor boat sound 

The "t-t" t'atch sound 

The coughing cat sound 

The "f-f" angry cat sound 

The "th-th" gray goose sound 

The sound of blowing on a mirror 

The hissing sound of a snake 

The quieting or hushing sound 

The "choo-choo" train sound 



n cv r 7<-rvmv& * ? r rrr* 



Examples of kinesthetic aids for assisting pupils In correct 
pronunciation of certain consonant sounds are: 



1. sh 

2 . ch 



■Move index finger outward from lips in a horizontal 
line as the child makes the sh (quieting sound). 

’Close the right fist and make vertical downward move- 
ment of the hand as the breath is emitted, thus aiding 
the student in pulling the air downward for the "ch" 
sound. 



3. p,t,k— Hold a strip of paper about 2 inches in front of lips. 

If the paper moves when sound is made, the consonants 
are being given enough aspiration. 

Voiced Sounds (Sounds made with virbration or "motor in the throat.") 



Symbol 


Commonly Used 
Grapheme 


Representa- 
tive Word 


Comparison to Known 
Sound or Noise 


/bf 


b 


bill 


The bubbling water bottle sound 




d 


den 


The woodpecker sound 


¥ 


8 


£oat 


The frog sound 


M 


V 


van 


The "v-v" green fly sound 


V 


th 


then 


The loud whistle sound 


/h*f 


wh 


what 


The sound made when blowing on 
a pinwheel 


/z/ 


z 


zoo 


The buzzing bee sound 


'P 


g (garage) 


measure 


The vibrating "sh" sound 




j 


jeep 


The sound of a train going 
around a curve 


/I/ 


1 


lot 


The "1-1" ringing telephone 
sound 


Irl 


R 


rat 


The sound of a car motor 
trying to start 


M 


m 


man 


The humming top sound 



Intonation 



Intonation, the music or rhythm of the language as it is s Pj** n » 
is of great important in teaching English to Spanish- speaking < IJeLher 
dren and it should be emphasized from the very beginning. 
must remember that Spanish is spoken with syllable- timed or staccato- 
like rhythm, whereas English is spoken in phrases or stress t 
rhythm. 

To aid in overcoming the staccato rhythm, the teacher may use 
"the up and down movement of the hand to coincide with the r se an 
fall of her voice within the sentence pattern." 

Pitches may be represented graphically by lines. The high 
pitch (3) is usually ?he point of stress in the utterance. The normal 
pitch (2) is that on which most sentences begin. The low pitch (1) 
generally comes at the last to label the finality of the utterance. 

Four basic patterns are: 



1. statement: 



ERIC 

kr.tiMlliHr.TlifaJ 




2. Questions that can be answered by "yes" or "no." 

3 

2 Is this! Jose? 

3. Questions with alternate choices or 

3 3 r* 

2 Is id red or | blue?^ 

4. Short answer responses 

3a 3,^ 

Yes, 2 is^ 



1 Bumpass, Faye L. , We Learn English series, American Book Company, 

New York, 1963. 
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Number Concepts and Skills 



Numerical experiences for the child begin at home. The teacher 
should capitalize on this previous encouragement which has been gained 
in meaningful surroundings. Shopping, setting the table, measuring 
liquids, etc., are activities through which the child has gained some 
fundamental knowledge of the processes by which number concepts are 
derived before he comes to school. 

The classroom setting should provide ample play and casual 
opportunities for the children to compare, contrast, measure, count 
and discuss quality as well as quantity. The teacher will also need 
to plan definite activities which will develop these skills. 

Manipulative devices are necessary because the child needs a 
concrete experience on which to build. Blocks, toys, flannelboard 
objects, animals in the classroom, rocks, shells, plants, tape 
measures, clocks, scales, play money, cash registers, milk money, 
children and adults in the classroom, etc., are important items to 
use in developing number concepts. 

The language of numbers is an exciting part of the child's 
communication. Finger plays, counting rhymes, games, and songs are 
excellent means for teaching the language and sequence of numbers. 

Initial teaching of numbers in the Bilingual Kindergarten 
program will be in Spanish. Relationships including positions, 
sizes, and shapes will be followed by the quantitative skills of 
enumeration, recognition and reproduction of sets 0 through 6. The 
processes of addition and subtraction should be introduced, but no 
attempt should be made to go beyond this simple introduction. 

Later, the language of numbers will be taught in English and 
reinforcement of concepts and skills should result. 



Social Studies 



Group and individual experience within the kindergarten day 
offer a delightful opportunity for the five-year-old to become 
aware of basic social studies concepts. These experiences should 
include activities which build the self-concept, which increase the 
child's awareness of others, and which provide situations whereby 
the child can solve problems in his environment. 

The classroom setting and the scheduling of activities will 
directly affect the social studies concepts which are experienced. 
Ample time should be given the child for his choice of activities, 
materials, and companions. Efforts should be made to see that 
children have opportunities to work alone and with others in a 
variety of settings. Scheduling should be such that the role 
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playing, problem solving situations and the like are allowed the time 
to play themselves out without interruption— for it is here that 
concepts are being built. 

The teacher will find that small children have many questions 
which will stimulate discussions. The group should be encouraged 
to answer these questions from the individual in preference to the 
teacher giving all the answers. Five-year- olds can be expected to 
gradually collect more and more information about a topic, interpret 
this information and make some inferences or generalizations. 

The content framework for social studies in the kindergarten 
program may be outlined as follows: 

Goals: 

Positive Self Image 
Awareness of Others 
Mastery of Problem Situations 

Approach pattern for experiences: 
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Preschool Science 



Science Is a means of helping kindergarten age children learn 
about themselves 9 their natural environment , and how the two relate. 
The primary focus of this program is the development of the powers 
of rational thought in each child. While the method that is used 
to acquire information is of considerable importance, the critical 
concern is not what the child knows , but what he can do with what 
he knows. Through planned situations that provide children many 
opportunities for first hand experiences, information is acquired. 
The acquired information is then, utilized to communicate a nd gen- 
erate ideas. Although some activities may be in response to the 
spontaneous interests of the children, the teacher must also plan a 
program which offers a variety of concept building opportunities 
on the maturity level of these five-year-old children. 

The teacher's role in the daily activities is closely related 
to the strategies she employs in the discovery approach. She will 
find that setting the stage for children to express themselves and 
being an attentive listener is a rewarding shift from giving facts. 
Providing opportunities for curiosity to flourish and creating 
more questions than answers is likewise a necessity. The way a 
teacher asks a question determines whether one thought and one 
answer or many thoughts and many answers are generated. 

The following sequence of main ideas should be helpful in 
providing experiences that enable children to extend their domain 
of reason. These ideas begin with activities close to the individ- 
ual and move outward in the direction of the neighborhood in which 
the child interacts. Since safety , health, seasonal effects, and 
weather are topics of daily significance, they are considered in a 
horizontal pattern, potentially penetrating every sequential unit. 

The sequential nature of these main ideas allow the children to 
progress from simple ideas to more complex ideas as their experi- 
ences enable them to cope with ideas requiring more complex thought. 
The main ideas to be developed are: 

1 . Observing 

2. Communicating about Observations 

3. Arranging Observations 

4. Comparing Observations 

5; Reasoning about Observations 

6. Describing Events 

A science center with picture books, experiments, collections, 
and equipment is motivation within itself. It provides a focal point 
for organization, display and discussion. This center should include 
such equipment as: 
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1. Magnets 

2 . Acquarium 

3. Plant 8 

4. Terrarium 

5. Mirrors 

6 . Pet cages 

7. Kaleidoscopes 

8. Magnifying glasses 

9. Prisms 

10. Items from the natural environment 

11. Items from home 

12. Curiosity boxes 



Approach pattern for experience^ 
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Science Activities 






Some activities which will be especially appropriate and which 
will strengthen the concepts to be developed in the science units 
include : 



1. Weigh and measure children at least twice a year. 

2. Place objects in a bag and identify by feel, sound, etc., 
instead of sight. 

3. Use magnifying glass to examine items. 

4. Discover different types of shells, rocks, etc. 

5. Locate as many specimens of leaves (note shapes, differ- 
ences, likenesses). 

6. Note how cotton ball or sponge soaks up water. 

7. Fill large container with water and place various objects 
to see which float. 

8. Make scales (balancing scales) and experiment with weights. 



9. Place bird feeder outside window— observe birds. 

10. Superimpose one color transparent plastic over another to 
discover how colors are made and changed. 

11. Mix primary paint colors (red, yellow, blue) to make 
secondary colors (orange, purple, green). 

12. Look for rainbows and then experiment with a prism. 

13. Place damp piece of paper towel along inside of jar. 
Place corn or bean seed between jar and towel. Watch 
sprout . 

14. Cut top from pineapple plant and place in jar of water so 
that foliage rests on top of rim. Roots will form and 
greenery will branch out. 

15. Start sweet potato in jar or water. Support-with tooth- 
picks. 

16. Watch mercury rise or fall in alternate pans of icc cold 
and warm water. 

17. Collect snow— watch it melt. 

18. Let pan of water freeze outside. 

19. Catch snowflakes on a piece of black paper— observe 
shapes using magnifying glass. 

20. Chill whipped cream. Pour in jar and tighten lid. Let 
children take turns shaking it to make butter. Pour off 
residue. Add salt. Spread on bread to make toast. 

21. Make a large bulletin board caterpillar with each segment 
of a different texture cloth, etc. 

22. Dip fabrics in water. Hang outside and also inside to 
dry. Observe time it takes. 

23. Experiment with enclosed fan to observe air. Use strips 
of paper. Go outside. Observe scarves or balloons as 
children run in wind. 

24. Make pinwheel. Attach to popsicle stick. 

25. Have children close eyes and describe what they feel, 
taste, smell, or hear. 
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26. Water growing plants. 

27. Care for a pet occasionally at school. 

28. Feed wild birds. 

29. Take nature walks (for observation or collecting). 

30. Take excursions to watch machinery or building activities. 

31. Provide for living specimens, such as insects. 

32. Take excursions to farm, or to the park. 

33. Make simple nature handcrafts, such as crayon prints of 

leaves. 

34. Experiment (with white flower or celery and colored water) 
to show how plants drink water. 

35. Grow bird seed in flower pot or in wet sponge. 

36. Make miniature floating garden (cork mat sprinkled with 
grass seed, float in dish of water, add tiny birds or animals 
with cork if desired) . 

37. Plant common seeds, such as beans, corn, etc., to observe 
growth and identify plants. 

38. Show what sunshine does for plants by placing one in 
light and one in darkness. 

39. Show how plants lean toward the light by leaving them 
unturned for a day or two. 

40. Make gardens using % inch slices of carrots, beets, or other 
root vegetables in shallow water with leaves attached. 

41. Make chemical gardens. 

42. Go outside in spring or on sunny days to see shadow. 

Cut paper doll of colored paper and trace same doll on black 
paper. Cut out and paste on paper to represent shadow. 

Preparing and tasting food is an especially enjoyable learning 
experience for children. This can be done regularly. The following 
ideas as well as #21 above are applicable to kindergarten age children. 

1. Make gelatin. 

2. Pop popcorn. 

3. Make instant chocolate. 

4. Frost cupcakes. 

5. Cut dough for cookies. (Bake at home at night and serve 
the next day.) 

6. Make hotdogs on picnic at park. 

7. Make snow ice-cream. 

8. Spread crackers with peanut butter. 

9. Make fruit salad. 
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Health and Safety 



Health and safety education Is an area of concern to the 
kindergarten teacher because Illnesses and accidents threaten the 
physical and emotional well-being of young children. A three- fold 
effort should be made by the teacher to; 

. Create a pleasant safe and healthy environment in the 
classroom. 

. Adhere to health practices and school health policies and 
observe symptons of illness and discomfort. 

. Teach health habits and safety practices. 

Careful attention should be given to the comfort of the chil- 
dren in the classroom and outdoors. Heat, ventilation, and lighting; 
clothing; restroom access; furniture; pacing of activities; seating ' 
position in relation to the light source; and areas free of hazardous 
objects and noise level are all physical factors which directly affect 
the child. 



The mental health aspects of the school environment including 
the attitude of the teacher, the attitude of the peer group, the kind 
of attention the child receives, the child's feeling of his own worth, 
the disciplinary measures employed, and the enthusiasm for creativity 
should not be overlooked. 



Policies related to immunization are standard for five- as 
well as for six-year-olds. Thus, the teacher needs to encourage the 
parents to keep these immunizations up to date. The teacher should 
maintain current health records for each child. 



Along with preventive measures such as immunizations, the 
teacher should refer symptoms of illness or discomfort to the nurse. 
These symptoms include: 



. watering eyes 
. running nose 
. flushed complexion 
. sweating or chilling 
. fever 
. pallor 
. swollen glands 
. rash 

. earaches or headaches 



. disinterest 
. withdrawal 

. attention-getting behavior 
. rough skin 

. rubbing of eyes, skin, ears 
or head 

. fatigue and poor posture 
. frequent absenteeism 
. drastic weight loss or 
gain, or little or no 
gain in weight 



Safety practices and health habits likely become a part of the 
child' 8 way of life if they are adhered to as a matter of daily 
routine. Constant opportunity to teach health and safety is apparent 
as the school day progresses. In addition, the teacher will make 
every effort to do more than "tell about health." Activities such 
as brushing the teeth, weighing and measuring, visiting the nurse, 
feeding and caring for classroom pets, cooking, role playing, visiting 
with firemen and policemen, repeating finger plays, viewing movies, 
etc. , will provide opportunities for enthusiastic participation by 
the children. Discussions about health, fire prevention, home safety, 
and safety to and from school are also important if children are to 
be able to verbalize their concepts and experience and make generali- 
zations. 

Children often make contributions toward recognizing hazards 
and health problems at home. Inasmuch as the teacher can relate 
positively to the community and the home, the concepts which the 
teacher builds in health and safety teaching are beneficial to the 
parents. 



Suggestions for Health and Safety 

. Check the temperature and the ventilation in the room often. 

. Seat children with light source to the side or behind. 

. Help children adjust clothing for comfort. 

. Allow ready access to restrooms without "lining up" or set 
times. 

. Be sure furniture is comfortable height. 

. Remove hazardous objects from the child's area both outside 
and inside the classroom. 

. Provide rest and snack breaks for the children. 

. Accept each child as an individual and build on the strengths 
he has. 

. Change activities often; be sure the task is compatible 
to the age. 

. Supervir® the child's activities in the classroom and on 
the pit., ground. 

. Maintain required health records with current information. 



Art for the Five-Year- Old 



Art is an essential experience for all children because it 
provides a way of developing the child's mental, verbal, motor, and 
emotional capacities. Art is not so much a body of subject matter 
but a way of doing things. 

Exploration by the child is the key to successful art experience. 
However, much attention should be given to the developmental stages of 
skill in drawing, painting, cutting, pasting, modeling, and other art 
processes. 
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Careful planning should allow the child the opportunity to 
create using media to which he has been Introduced. In order to make 
wise choices of materials, the child needs to learn about the proper- 
ties each has. However, the child's first experiences with a new 
material should include investigation and manipulation of it with- 
out excessive directions. The teacher needs to know the skills which 
will be needed and carefully select the time and favorable place for 
the project. 

y t 

The teacher should provide a healthy, encouraging, and patient 
atmosphere and should organize an efficient working set up. The room 
should be uncluttered in order to be conducive to appreciation of art. 
She should plan a work schedule so that all children have their turn. 
She should also limit.raaterials so that children are not exposed to 
too much too soon. The teacher should have a thorough knowledge of 
the characteristic growth needs of the age group so that materials 
are selected properly. 

The teacher' 8 role will vary from that of an encouraging ob- 
server to being a helper. Most important will be to avoid extremes 
from rigidly directing lessons to providing no guidance or needed 
help in developing skills. 

Since the uniqueness of the individual is highly valued in 
art, evaluation of a child's growth in art is necessarily related 
to his various capabilities and needs. There is no fixed standard 
which all children must meet at the same age or in the same span 
of time. Some need recognition for small achievements. Others may 
never reach a finished product. The way a child feels as he is 
working and the way he looks at his product afterwards is a true 
criterion of the value of the experience to him. 

The teacher may also use criteria including: 

1. The art form itself 

2. The child's confidence 

3. Awareness of the environment ' 

4. Inventiveness in materials 

5. Individuality 

6. Resourcefulness in use of art for leisure time activity 

The following values result from art: 

1. Ideas are expressed. 

2. Hypertension is given a safety value. 

3. Personal sensitivity and self-reliance are increased. 

4. Motor skills are used to express ideas and feelings. 

5. Tastes are improved as a result of decision making. 

6. Sensory, tactile, and manipulate needs are met; 

7. Cognitive tasks are experienced. 



